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Abstract 

The present experimental study primarily aimed at examining the effect of presentation strategy on reading 
comprehension of Iranian intermediate EFL learners. To determine the effect of this strategy, 61 students who enrolled 
in English Language Center of Chabahar Maritime University were initially selected and then divided randomly into 
two classes one as an experimental group and the other one as the control group. The homogeneity of their proficiency 
level was established via the administration of a TOEFL (the PBT) proficiency test. A reading comprehension test as 
pre-test administered to the subjects of both groups one week before the initiation of the study. The experimental group 
used the strategy three sessions each week for ten weeks, while the control group was trained based on the ordinary 
approaches of teaching reading comprehension. Presentation strategy was worked for every two weeks during the 
experiment and then at the end of each two-week instruction, an immediate posttest was administered according to the 
strategy worked. At the end of the study, a post-test was administered to both groups. The statistical techniques being 
applied were Paired Sample t-test and Independent Sample t-test. The results of the study revealed that presentation 
strategy had significant effect on promoting reading comprehension of intermediate EFL learners. 
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1. Introduction 

Teaching and learning processes have recently undergone so many changes in educational contexts. In this vein, the 
process of teaching various skills is not an exception. Among all the language skills, reading is the most important one 
which has always been regarded essential to educational success. Reading, the highly valued second language skill, is 
realized as the most stable and durable skill among the other ones (Maher Salah, 2008; Jimenez, Garcia, & Pearson, 
1996). 

In the area of English as foreign or second reading research, a great number of studies have been carried out on the 
importance of various components/variables which affect reading comprehension. Reading is an active process in which 
“The reader interacts with the text to create meaning as the reader’s mental processes interact with each other at 
different levels to make the text meaningful” (Barnett, 1989, p. 29). Comprehending the meaning of texts regarded as 
the ultimate goal of students. According to Tierney and Readence (2005) reading comprehension is regarded as one of 
the major goals for ESL/EFL students to achieve an understanding of the world around them and of themselves and 
encouraging them to hesitate about the contents of what have read. Reading comprehension is a sophisticated cognitive 
process in which the reader makes meaning by using simultaneously all the accessible resources and information from 
both the reading passage and background knowledge. These information help readers in using vocabularies and syntax, 
monitoring their meaning from one's mental storage, making inferences and applying schemata (Alderson, 2000). 

The weakness of students to effectively read texts, may be attributed to a variety of reasons including the absence of 
enough knowledge with the topic and the schemata of Witten massages, inefficacy of language learners’ in target 
language proficiency, and ineffective reading strategy use (Wood, Motz, & Willoughby, 1998). ESL/EFL readers state 
that lack of sufficient reading comprehension techniques is regarded as one of the major hindrances to text 
comprehension. Thus, reading strategy use is an aid to improve poor reading comprehension. Reading strategies are 
considered useful solutions to handle the challenges of reading comprehension obstacles. Moreillon (2007) argues that 
reading comprehension strategies are defined as effective tools or plans for accelerating, improving, and widening 
students’ comprehension. Reading comprehension strategies guide students remember the main concerns, differentiate 
the related and unrelated data, think about the main ideas, receive feedback, and provide remarks on the major 
discussions of the texts. 
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Since 1970s, second language theorists and curriculum developers advocated a wide range of reading strategies to teach 
EFL/ESL learners to become skilled readers in the target language. To a large extent, what these researches reveal is 
that, the threshold for reading comprehension is reading strategy. Proficient readers usually utilize these learning 
strategies before, during and after reading (Richards & Renandya, 2002). Those strategies are classified into cognitive, 
metacognitive, compensation, memory, affective, and social strategies (Chamot & O'Malley, 1994). Indeed, empirical 
reading studies attempted to investigate the importance of strategies, utilization of strategies, strategy instruction, and 
their contribution to students’ reading comprehension enhancement (Alsheikh & Mokhtari, 2011; Lee, 2007; Mokhtari 
& Reichard, 2004). 

The current research will assist EFL students to improve their reading comprehension ability by using presentation 
strategy and doing different varieties of activities relevant to this strategy. Moreover, it indicates to some sort of 
pedagogical value in EFL contexts and make EFL teachers to provide learners with extensive details to apply 
presentation strategy in reading comprehension. Although there are different strategies and activities for improving 
students’ reading comprehension; the current research has focused on presentation strategy. The primary objective of 
this study was proposed to probe the effect of presentation strategy on reading comprehension of Iranian Intermediate 
EFL learners. Presentation strategy is the devise which teachers use to assist their students to be able concisely and 
briefly present key points of the texts to their peers. In line with this fact, the research question of the current study is 
defined as follows: 

Q: Does presentation strategy have a significant effect on reading comprehension of Iranian Intermediate EFL learners? 

Based on what the previous studies found on the effectiveness and usefulness of reading strategies in optimizing reading 
comprehension, this research tested the following hypothesis: 

HO: Presentation strategy has no significant effect on reading comprehension of Iranian Intermediate EFL learners. 

2. Literature Review 

2.1 Reading Comprehension 

Reading skill has always been viewed as critical to academic success (Levine, Ferenz, & Reves, 2000; Grabe & Stoller, 
Teaching and researching reading, 2002). To achieve this academic success, successful reading comprehension is 
regarded as an essential component of EFL/ESL learning. Reading comprehension is a continuous, complex, and 
interactive mental process between the readers and the texts, that is, between the readers’ linguistic experiences, world 
knowledge, and topic knowledge. According to McNamara (2004) this interaction process involves synthesizing of 
linguistic knowledge from print, text-information building phase, and situation-model construction. This interaction can 
be further segmented into various levels, all of which occur simultaneously. Based on this viewpoint, reading 
comprehension levels include the word level, proposition level, local coherence level, macrostructural level, and 
superstructure level (Kintsch W., 1998; Perfetti, 1994) 

Reading comprehension research has a long history. Most of what we know about nature of reading comprehension 
dates back to 1975. According to Sweet and Snow (2002) constructing meaning from the contexts is one of the 
significant aims of reading comprehension. Thus, reading comprehension is meaning making process before, during and 
after reading by combining the data expressed in the text with the reader’s prior knowledge (Sweet & Snow 2002). 
Wilhelm and Li (2008) noted that "For most second language learners who are already literate a previous language, 
reading comprehension is primarily a matter of developing appropriate and efficient comprehension strategies" (p. 
99).Researchers explored that readers need to use a large number of strategies in both reading and reading 
comprehension (Paris, Wasik, & Turner, 1991), since in comprehension process readers should use different conscious 
and unconscious strategies to settle their difficulties (Johnston, 1983). 

2.2 Language Learning Strategies 

Strategies are considered as theoretical concepts put into practice. The American Heritage College Dictionary defines 
strategy as “a plan of action intended to accomplish a specific goal” (American Heritage College Dictionary, 1342). 
Therefore, strategy is goal driven. Joan Rubin is the first one who introduced and popularized Language Learning 
Strategies (LLS) in a paper named "What the ‘Good Language Learner’ Can Teach Us” in 1975. LLS are used to 
describe the conscious moves made by those learners decided to be effective in either learning or employing the target 
language. In educational process of a foreign or second language, LLS are regarded as an effective factor. Mokhtari and 
Richard (2002) stated that LLS can be defined as the specific techniques, behaviors and thoughts which learners 
employed to ease the acquisition, storage, and use of information. LLS are divided into different types including 
metacognitive strategies, cognitive strategies, performance strategies, and affective strategies. They are very different in 
nature. The examples of these strategies are ranged from deciding about the construction of one’s learning (a 
metacognitive learning strategy) to repeating words mentally in order to unlock the meaning better if one is not certain 
about the meaning (cognitive learning strategies). The other categories involve rehearsing what one anticipates to quote 
which is a performance strategy and fostering one’s self-confidence for a language task by means of self-talk which is 
regarded as an affective strategy. 

As Ellis (1994) writes: “The study of learning strategies holds considerable promise both for language pedagogy and for 
explaining individual differences in second language learning. It is probably true to say, however, that it is still in its 
infancy. For this reason, perhaps, discussions of learning strategies typically conclude with the problems that have 
surfaced and that need to be addressed before progress can be made” (p. 558).Thus LLS help Learners take 
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responsibility of their language learning and keep on their learning process even in the absence of teacher and 
classroom contexts. Therefore, strategies govern student-centered learning. 

2.3 Reading Comprehension Strategies 

The investigation of the various aspects of reading strategies received immense importance in the domain of reading 
research because of the critical role of the reading comprehension in first and second/foreign language academic 
contexts. A reading strategy can be identified as “a systematic plan consciously adopted and monitored to improve 
one’s performance” in learning (Harris & Hodges, 1995: 2 (Harris & Hodges, 1995)44). A substantial body of research 
in the foreign language illustrated this fact that reading strategies guide students to better making sense of the printed 
texts. Brown (2001) noted that strategies regarded as the particular actions which learners use when encountered with 
some sorts of dilemmas. In this vein, reading strategies are helpful comprehension practices which readers use to 
understand the texts. According to Barnet (1989) and Kern (1989) there is a significant relationship existed between 
proficient and strategic reading and awareness of implementing proper strategies in reading texts. Advanced readers 
make use of strategies before, while, and after reading. The common point among these proficient readers is that 
comprehension strategies utilization assist them make sense of the written passages. The required knowledge for the 
purpose of realizing when, why, how, and where to employ strategies is vital to unlock the meaning of different texts 
with different levels of difficulty. Grabe (2009) suggested that a limited list of comprehension strategies includes 
comprehension monitoring, answering questions about what has been read, interactive learning, using graphic and 
semantic organizers, asking students make their own questions about the passages, activating background knowledge to 
connect the written materials to their previous experience, and summarizing the written tetxs. Skilled readers apply 
comprehension strategies without any instruction. They have automatically become aware in their use of these 
strategies. 

2.4 Types of Reading Strategies 

Various strategies are frequently utilized to read and understand a text, strategy types include fix-up strategies, 
predicting the meaning of a particular word from its context, summarizing, and integrating the read material to prior 
knowledge (Nunan, 1998). Oxford’s (1990) Strategy Inventory for Language Learning (SILL) classifies strategies into 
the following classes: (1) direct strategy and (2) indirect strategy. Different kinds of direct and indirect strategies are 
applied in reading process whether in LI or L2. 

Memory, cognitive and compensation strategies are examples of direct strategies. Memory .strategies make students 
acquire and store new information. Use of imagery and combining sounds and images are effective memory strategies 
in which readers can simply remind the written texts in the target language. On the other hand, Weinstein and Mayer 
(1986) suggested that cognitive strategies include a majority of actions that help learners govern behavior, emotion, 
motivation, communication, attention, and comprehension. Cognitive strategies have the capacity to enable students to 
make sense of the texts by different mechanisms. Looking for the meaning of vocabularies in the dictionaries is a 
cognitive strategy. This strategy makes use of the available sources to understand the text meanings, or to create 
messages. The instances of this type of strategy are note taking, summarizing and emphasizing important ideas. The 
other strategy is compensation strategy. Predicting meaning by implementing the existing linguistic signals is a 
particular kind of this strategy. It means that students point out the previously acquired knowledge of the second/foreign 
language, their own language or other languages that can create linguistic signals to the senses of the printed text. 

On the other hand, indirect strategies advocate and handle reading in the absence of the target language. Indirect 
strategies are categorized into metacognitive, affective and social strategies. Monitoring one’s speed and rate of reading 
is a metacognitive strategy. If the text contains high level of difficulty, readers gradually their speed of reading. Indeed, 
breathing deeply for the purpose of checking the anxiety level is an affective strategy. Asking for clarification, 
correction of errors, getting feedback and interacting with peers to better understanding of the passage or passages are 
social strategies. 

2.5 Reading Strategy Instruction 

Strategy-based teaching is a student-centered method to teaching with the aim of producing more indecency among 
learners and highlighting their proficiency levels. According to Brown (2001) it guides students become more aware of 
accessible strategies, to know how to organize and utilize strategies mechanically, and to learn when and how to 
transform the learned strategies to new contexts (Brown, 2001). Studies which have recently been done on the 
effectiveness of reading instruction have resulted into paramount improvements in the understanding of teaching 
strategies to students at various levels to become good readers. They demonstrated that explicit instruction of 
comprehension strategies results in extensive improvement in students’ comprehension of new concepts and texts. 
According to Eskey (2005) good comprehension instruction involves both direct instruction in comprehension strategies 
and adequate time for actual reading, writing, and numerous debates of a text. Baker and Brown (1984) have 
substantiated this fact that proficient readers owe some effective comprehension strategies that they implement before, 
during, and after reading a text (Baker & Brown, 1984). Furthermore, Wilhelm and Li (2008) signified that in order to 
understand texts "Effective readers appear to employ bottom-up processes, top-down processes, use of schema, and 
reader-text interaction" (p. 97). They noted that reading strategy instruction helps students to become effective in their 
strategy utilization (Wilhelm & Li, 2008). Thus, EFL teachers should train their students to achieve a general 
understanding of the written text before probing the passage at various levels. 
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Lots of other studies have thrived to strength enhanced metacognition and comprehension abilities through the explicit 
instruction of strategies. Wright and Brown (2006) examined the effectiveness of reading strategy instruction in raising 
the readers’ awareness of reading strategies, in widening the number of strategies they applied and in stimulating 
learners to check their reading process. The results have indicated that strategy instruction could encourage readers to 
get feedback on their strategy use and appeared to foster their belief in their own reading skills and abilities (Wright & 
Brown, 2006). Alsamadani in 2009 reported that despite the great importance of quality of reading strategies in better 
comprehension of texts, the quantity and number of applied reading strategies in reading does not lead to better 
understandings of texts. According to him instructors can train their students to use strategies of high quality not only to 
optimize their reading comprehension, but also to highlight awareness of their reading performance. EFL students 
should be trained to know how, when, and why to use strategies in certain contexts. Sheorey and Mokhtari (2001) state 
that "It is the combination of conscious awareness of the strategic reading processes and the actual utilization of reading 
strategies that distinguishes the skilled from the unskilled readers" (p. 433). 

2.6 Reading Strategy Use 

The association among strategy use knowledge and reading comprehension is dynamic and difficult. Since 1980s’ 
numerous studies have been done based on the effectiveness of reading strategy use and reading comprehension 
progress (Jimenez, Garcia, & Pearson, 1995; Anderson & Roit, 1993).In an experimental study sheorey and Baboczky 
in 2008 explored the strategy use of college students. 545 Hungarian college students were enquired to self-rate their 
reading abilities in English on a particular scale from one to six. The obtained results showed that those students who 
rated themselves as excellent and efficient readers had a greater degree of mean on eight individual strategies and on the 
global strategies subscale. Second language reading is not simple for numerous language learners; the majority of 
learners require more time to improve their knowledge of strategy use for better reading comprehension performance in 
the target language. Thus, in line with this fact, researchers reveal that reading strategies are more significant than other 
elements such as vocabulary and grammar knowledge. Mokhtari and Sheorey (2002) argued that skilled learners 
appeared to use a wide range of strategies than less skilled language learners. They noted that the possible effects or 
results of understanding of the strategy use have considered of great importance. The current study focused on the use 
of presentation strategy for comprehension of reading process. Using presentation strategy, especially in today's 
classrooms, can be a huge advantage in trial. It is important to realize delivering effective presentations is dependent 
upon not only how students transfer information but how successfully they influence the whole class. Orally 
presentation of the passages assists students in comprehending and recalling of the texts effectively and creates self- 
confident learners. In a research which has been conducted in 1977 Smiley, Oakley, Worthen, Campione, & Brown 
examineda group of 367th grades proficient and less proficient readers. Based on the treatment procedure, they read one 
prose text and listened to a second one. They were tested orally for comprehension and remember of the text contents 
after considering it. Under both reading and listening situations, skilled readers remembered a greater proportion of the 
stories and poor readers remembered less quantity of the stories. Orally presentation of the reading texts was positively 
associated with the following listening performance. The findings revealed that less skilled readers have a usual 
comprehension problem and that listening and reading have similar comprehension similar processes (Smiley, Oakley, 
Worthen, Campione, & Brown, 1977). 

2 .7 The Models of Teaching Reading 

Three influential models are devised for explaining the reading process. These models are formulated based on 
foundational theories of learning. These theoretical processes include: bottom-up processes, top-down processes and 
interactive processes. The bottom-up model occurs at lower levels of sentences including letter- and word- level. This 
model suggests that those readers who use this model become proficient readers. Pressley in 2000 stated that readers 
who are successful and good at realizing the words become skilled readers whose proficiency is enhanced by their 
decoding ability. Accordingly, Pressley (2000) stated that fast or high speed decoding enhance reading comprehension. 
Various cognitive theories of reading impose different amount of concentration on the three approaches. Reading 
practitioners stress that the bottom-up approach concentrate on those required processes which readers employ to obtain 
necessary data from the printed materials. The advocators of these theories argue that readers handle letters and words 
in a through way (Gough, 1972). 

On the other hand, top-down processing is recognized as information gathering based on the reader’s background 
knowledge (Hinkel, 2002). The top-down model refers to a meaning-driven model where the learners’ background 
knowledge helps them to create meaning from passage. Eskey (2005) argues that in the top-down model comprehension 
takes place from brain/mind to text and encompasses the entire reading process. On the other hand. Hedge (2000) 
pointed out that the top-down processing has been used to describe using of prior knowledge, intelligence, and 
experience to understand the meaning of a text. According to him, this kind of processing is used when readers interpret 
presuppositions and draw inferences. This model suggests that processing of massages begins in the mind of the readers 
with meaning-driven processes. 

The most interesting model in describing the reading process is the interactive model. Grabe (1991) pointed out that 
this model takes into account different types of LI and L2 reading, considers both bottom-up processing and top-down 
processing, and recognizes its contribution to both the readers and the texts. The interactive model incorporates prior 
knowledge, guessing processes, and other overall reading processes, which do not exist in bottom-up models but exists 
in all aspects of top-down reading model. Furthermore, the interactive model reveals that (1) there is an interaction 
between the bottom-up and top-down processes and (2) bottom-up or top-down models cannot describe the entire 
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reading process. Researches argued that teachers should regard employing both bottom-up and top-down processes 
according to students’ requirements, skills, abilities, and levels. Through this method, reading instruction helps students 
understand that reading is an interaction between the readers and printed texts. Similarly, Rumelhardt (1977) states that 
“both sensory and nonsensory come together in one place and the reading process is the conclusion of simultaneous 
joint application of all the knowledge sources” (p. 735). 

3. Methodology 

The current researcher decided to examine the effect of presentation strategy on reading comprehension of Iranian 
intermediate EFL learners. A quantitative research method was utilized to consider the proposed research question of 
this research. For the purpose of having a good experimental design research in nature, internal threats to validity were 
monitored by administering of pretest to the subjects. To make sure that there were no significant difference among the 
students of both experimental and control groups considering the variables under investigation, a reading 
comprehension test as pre-test was administered to both classes at the outset of the treatment. 

3.1 Participants 

The participants of this study were selected from the students who enrolled in English Language Center of Chabahar 
Maritime University, Chabahar/ Iran. A total of 61 male and female students participated in the study and their age 
range was about 18-27 years old. Students were homogenized based on their obtained marks on TOEFL proficiency test 
administered to them prior to the experiment. They homogeneity was ensured as an intermediate level. The researcher 
randomly divided them into two experimental and control groups. Indeed, the target subjects were at the same level 
regarding the reading comprehension ability. It was assured based on their obtained scores in the reading 
comprehension pretest. As to the purpose of providing uniformity of instruction, the same teacher (the researcher) was 
assigned to train the students of both classes. 

3.2 Procedures 

The study took place in a period of ten weeks in 2013. By administering a standard TOEFL proficiency test, the 
intermediate level students were chosen as the target subjects of the study. Pre-test were conducted to both groups at the 
beginning of the academic term before the embarking of the experiment under the same administration procedure. The 
treatment procedure was assigned to experimental group after the pretest administration. The presentation strategy was 
fully practiced by the experimental group’s students. The researcher first modeled the presentation strategy to the 
experimental group and assured that each student recognized how to employ it appropriately. In modeling process of the 
strategy, the students became acquainted with the following issues. First, students focused on important points of the 
printed passages. Second, they shared opinions considering the most interesting aspects of the passages. Third, students 
learned how to present the texts orally and become self-regulated and self-confident learners. Finally, the teacher 
provided students remarkable opportunities to ask questions about different sections of the passage and confer them 
with other classmates. These stages were thoroughly expounded and modeled to experimental group until the teacher 
was ensured that all students have accessed the required knowledge which is essential for the proper utilization of the 
presentation. Then at the beginning of each regular English class (three times a week, typically 45 minutes in duration) 
subjects used the target strategy before instructing the main book contents. The reading passages were taught in the first 
lesson and then the target subjects were assigned to present that particular passage for the next session. There were 
some sorts of discussions among students before, during, and after the presentation of the passages. Finally, they did the 
relevant exercises individually, in pairs or in small groups. And the recycle continued for each session until the end of 
the experiment. In the case of the control group, the researcher followed the usual approaches of teaching reading 
comprehension. The control group class started with discussing the title of the passage; focusing on main points of the 
passage and new vocabularies. The students read the passages silently. Then the teacher taught the passage using the 
other ordinary strategies and approaches including skimming, scanning, inferencing. Finally, they completed the 
exercises individually, in pairs or in small groups. The presentation strategy was worked for two weeks, three sessions 
in each week in 45 minutes, and then at the end of each two week instruction an immediate post-test was administered 
to both groups according to the strategy worked. Five immediate post-test were conducted for presentation strategy 
within ten weeks of instruction. Post-test data was collected at the end of the ten weeks instruction, i.e., at the end of the 
experiment. 

3.3 Data Analysis 

Statistical techniques used to analyze the obtained data in this study involve mean scores, Paired-sample t-test, and 
Independent sample t-test. The 21 st version of SPSS software was used for statistical analysis of the collected data from 
all of the research steps. The obtained results of data analyses confirmed the significant effect of presentation strategy 
on final reading examination scores of EFL students. In the first stage of the data analysis all the selected subjects were 
homogenized. A preliminary test for homogeneity of the experimental and control groups was administered to a total of 
61 students bearing approximately the same background of English proficiency. The obtained scores were analyzed 
based on the performance of the subjects on TOEFL proficiency test. A reliable and valid way of choosing 
homogeneous groups of students is to consider the scores almost +1 and -1 standard deviation from the mean score. 
Then the researcher randomly divided them into two experimental and control groups. In order to have a more 
homogeneous group of students as to the main purpose of the current study, a reading comprehension pre-test was used 
to explore the homogeneity of the samples in terms of their reading proficiency. 
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Before considering the main research tests to answer the research question, descriptive statistics were calculated to 
achieve an overall understanding of the differences between the mean scores of the two groups. Table land Table 2 
shows that the mean of the pre-test scores of the control group was 26.33and the post-test score was 29.60. On the other 
hand, the mean of the pre-test scores of the experimental group was 27.54 and the mean of the post-test scores was 
32.52.These statistics show that there was a significant difference between the mean scores of the two control and 
experimental groups at the end of the experiment. 


Tablel. Descriptive statistics for control and experimental groups’ performance on reading comprehension pretest 


Groups 

Mean 

N 

Std. Deviation 

Std. Error Mean 

Control 

26.33 

30 

9.001 

1.679 

Experimental 

27.54 

31 

9.349 

1.643 

Table 2. Descriptive statistics of the control and experimental groups’ performance on reading comprehension posttest 

Groups 

Mean 

N 

Std. Deviation 

Std. Error Mean 

Control 

30.60 

30 

8.789 

1.741 

Experimental 

36.32 

31 

9.110 

1.436 


As it can be seen in Table3, the reported sig. is (_P>.05) 0.826 > .05 which is larger than 0.05. So there was no 
significant difference between these groups at the beginning of the experiment and they were comparable. Therefore, it 
can be claimed that any measurable changes in the posttests is not due to be the effect of differences between the two 
groups that exist at the start of the study and can be attributed to the different treatments and instructions that these 
groups encountered. 


Table3. Test of homogeneity of Variances 


Levene Statistic 

df 

Sig 

.171 

82 

.826 


To investigate the significance of this difference and to answer the research question (Does presentation strategy have a 
significant effect on reading comprehension of Iranian intermediate EFL learners?), paired sample t-test was conducted 
to measure the effectiveness of presentation reading strategy on students’ reading comprehension. To sum up the final 
results of the study, this study attempted to answer to this research question. The independent variable was presentation 
strategy, and the dependent variable deals with the students' obtained scores on a reading comprehension posttest given 
to them after they were trained and properly learned the independent variable of the study (presentation strategy). See 
table 4 for T-Test. 

As for the phase of the statistical procedures, the researcher conducted Paired-samples t-test, because the variable to be 
tested was of the similar nature for both groups, that is, the reading skill. There exist some degrees of differences 
between the results of the pretest and posttest in both groups. This implies the fact that the significant difference 
between the experimental and control groups related to the improvement of their scores in reading skill. Table 7 
represents the obtained t with the P value of 0.000 which is large enough to reject the hypothesis that there is a 
significant difference between the performances of the students in both classes in answering reading tests after 
overtaking a strategy based instruction and a traditional/ordinary- based (non-strategy based) instruction. 


Table 4.Paired t-test comparing the performance of the experimental group on the reading comprehension pre- and 
post-tests 


Experimental 


Pre-and post-test 


Mean 


Paired Differences 


Std. Std. 

Deviation Error 

Mean 


95% Confidence 
Interval of the 
Difference 

Lower Upper 


T 


df Sig. 
( 2 - 

tailed) 


9.677 1.301 .234 -5.155 -4.200 20.018 30 .000 
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Table4 indicates that there is a significant difference between experimental and control groups in the post test. Since the 
level of significance is smaller than 0.05, 0.000 < 0.05.It means that experimental group significantly achieved superior 
results than the control group in the posttest. 

A standardized reading comprehension posttest administered at the end of the term to capture the effectiveness of the 
used reading process. This means that students in experimental group (Presentation strategy group) had by far better 
performance in their reading skill than that of control group (non- strategy based/ordinary-based group). See table 5and 
Table 6for paired samples correlations. 


Table 5. Paired Samples Correlation 


Pair 1 

N 

Correlation 

Sig. 

Reading Skill in Control Group 

30 

.63 

.041 

Table 6. Paired Sample Correlation 


N 

Correlation 

Sig. 

Pair 1 




Reading Skill in Experimental Group 

31 

.990 

.000 


Considering the data obtained in the above t-test tables, the findings of this study approved that first, presentation 
strategy was an effective and useful manner of preparation for reading text, and second, the differences in instructional 
method (non-strategy based vs. strategy-based instruction) were reflected in students' final reading comprehension test 
scores. The results of these statistical analyses confirmed the significant effect of presentation strategy on reading 
comprehension of Iranian intermediate EFL learners. It seems clear that the interpretations of these the research findings 
may be related to the efficiency of presentation strategy. The reason is that the experimental group’s subjects took 
advantages of spending adequate time that the researcher gave them. This time span enabled them to use presentation 
strategy in better understanding of the passages. Findings of this study indicated that utilizing presentation strategy was 
useful for students. Even if they encountered many problems in the process, they learned a lot from solving their 
problems and taking responsibility for their own learning. Using presentation strategy helped the experimental group 
students of the current study to look at the strength and weaknesses of a particular reading passage and consider how to 
improve their weakness. 

The results of this study entail the existing of some pedagogical implications. EFL teachers are satisfied to provide 
required time for students to cooperate with their classmates, express ideas, and show their understanding of the text 
individually or in groups. This discussion helps students to increase their comprehension awareness, assign their 
comprehension level, and correct their mistakes themselves. 

5. Discussion 

As it was revealed in the data, there was relationship between the degree of improvement of the reading comprehension 
ability and utilizing presentation strategy. In other words, the interesting point is that in general, the above results 
demonstrated that the changes in experimental group students’ comprehension ability attributed to the use of 
presentation strategy during the treatment. One reason for the difference in comprehension of two groups could be 
related to the manners they approached the passages. Recently, presentation strategy has been used as a practical means 
of optimizing reading comprehension. 

The theoretical and empirical findings of the previous studies supported the achieved findings of this study. The 
observed differences in the students’ reading comprehension confirm the findings of previous studies which have 
substantiated that explicit reading strategy instruction promotes reading comprehension. Furthermore, the results 
indicated that presentation strategy helps students involved in text comprehend process by increasing both their 
cognitive and metacognitive monitoring skills. The experimental group’s learners are given enough time to hesitate 
about their comprehension of the text before they began presenting the texts. In contrast, the control group’s learners 
were trained to read the written passages based on the ordinary methods of teaching reading. 

The motivation of this study was to provide the most interesting reading experience for English language learners. The 
instructional method which appeared to provide the best solutions to the students' problems was presentation strategy 
instruction. Implementing this way of teaching, the instructor assigned the target students to orally present the reading 
passage to the class. Students have had time to internalize instruction; this strategy authorizes students by passing them 
the chance to reread and overview their lectures before presenting their best and last attempt. The obtained results 
substantiated the students’ progress, including the student's strengths and weaknesses as well as the student's 
achievements, efforts, and goals. Hence, the implementation of reading strategies including presentation one is a 
complementary possibility to traditional approaches of teaching reading for optimizing the effectiveness of reading 
strategy instruction. Since employing reading strategies provide a greater degree of student empowerment, with students 
able to continually improve their understanding of reading texts. The current study highlighted the fact that presentation 
strategy, as a technique of teaching reading, gives students a sense of greater control over their reading outcomes, and 
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appears to contribute to increase their final scores on reading comprehension test. The data evidenced in the current 
study that presentation strategy can enhance the traditional approaches of teaching reading by reading effectively 
numerous reading passages and other related reading assignments. Presentation strategy provides not only a context for 
better comprehension but a focus on the enhancement of reading skills, namely organizing, presenting, and reflecting on 
learning. Presentation strategy affords teachers the opportunity to learn how students see themselves as readers and 
lecturers. One of the most positive aspects of using presentation strategy is its movement away from the teacher- 
centered of teaching passages toward student-centered learning. The other cause of the students’ success may be 
attributed to the fact that the conditional case of lecturing the text guide learners to obtain an overall picture of the text 
contents and its main topics. This position assists them to implicitly recognize the common constructions of the text. 
Having an overall picture of the text helps student to make sense of the passage better and make them to be more 
motivated and eager to read. On the whole, the findings of this study portrayed that comprehension skills can be 
enhanced by making use of appropriate strategies such as presentation strategy. 

6. Conclusion 

Reading comprehension can be regarded as one of the most important parts for a language learner to master and one of 
the least favorite choices for teachers to apply in the classroom. Hence, most of the students have difficulty with 
constructing meaning from the written texts. Therefore, as researchers conducted studies in the field of employing 
reading strategies, they found that reading strategy use is one of the main important factors to facilitate students’ 
reading comprehension. It can be concluded that educational environments need to be actively improve various reading 
strategies including presentation strategy among all of the students. This study indicates that presentation strategy 
promotes both learners’ reading comprehension and their reading performance. The current study further supports the 
claim that presentation strategy facilitates students’ reading comprehension. 

This study considers the view that explicit instruction of reading strategies is a flexible tool to enhance students’ reading 
comprehension and benefited most from explicit reading instruction provided by practice in reading strategy activities. 
However, it may be challenging for instructors to practice reading strategy in the conventional way. Generally, it is 
important to note that after a relatively short time of reading comprehension instruction, students become self-regulated 
readers and they can be a proficient reader after finishing the strategy instruction learning. Then they know when and 
how to utilize strategy while reading. The mentioned strategy made students to take into account what they have learned 
and to process the existing information during the instruction. Besides, as students employ this strategy to their reading 
comprehension process, they systematically analyze information and ask questions according to the subject of the study. 

The general findings of this study can be justified as follows: the first one is that less skilled readers do not utilize 
presentation strategy accurately and completely but skilled readers use frequently this strategy while reading texts. 
Second, readers who use presentation strategy in reading comprehension are more successful than those who do not 
utilize this strategy in comprehension process. Third, the general results indicated this study concentrate on the 
significance of utilizing reading strategies in education. The central achievement of the current study about the effect of 
presentation strategy instruction on EFL learners’ reading comprehension ability is in the domain of the results of this 
study. It is implied that as reading strategies are in interaction in the teaching and learning process and influences on 
each other, we can achieve several goals by effectively learning a reading strategy. Thus, our students would be 
cognitively evolved processes, in which they gain the instruction. It is the responsibility of the teachers is to assure if 
their students recognize their own repertoire of learning strategies, and if not to instruct the strategies to obtain the aim 
of enhancing strategic learning of strategies. 
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